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f cently and perchance unknowingly affecting—but it is based 


| in those. lovely and delightful associations always connected 
|| with the fair personage, of whom I am speaking. A parson 


_ himself is one placed in a situation, where every opportunity || 


| is afforded for the closest observation and study of human 


; demonstrate the truth of what I have advanced. Acting then 
| with greatly superior qualifications, upon the same motive 
|, that impels every parent to engage deeply and anxiously in the 
| education of his offspring, 


| laid. He can open these founts that lie deep buried in the || 


|, human heart, and cause to flow the streams—the crystal 
|| streams of affection, sympathy and love. Hence it ‘is, that a 
| parson’s daughter under such guidance and instruction, be- 
comes a source of pleasure, from which emanates the bright. 
| est joy, whilst a warm and lively admiration lights up neigh- 
| boring bearts, with a sympathising glow. 

Cornelia Clark was one of the class of characters I have | 
imperfectly described. Her father was a_ preacher of emi- 
|| nence, and presided over the large and respectable body of 
|| Baptists, who inhabited the city of Providence. He was a'| 
‘| deep and thorough student of human nature; he knew those | 
|| springs and chords of the soul which make the whole frame | 
| vibrate with pure and lovely emnotions when touched by the | 
| hand of friendship and affection. 
jrious relations of life---not only as the minister and student ; 
‘in the moral and intellectual, but also as the man and the fa- 
ther in the social. 


He was versed in the va. 






eauty of Kate Walder, but the mind she bore, pessessed 
| treasures, which unlike beauty were immortal and unfading. | 
| She was taller; of form and fashion, less graceful than her 
companion—and when to these, I have added “auburn locks” 
complexion fair and pensive, yct winning eyes—the reader | 
| may easily imagine the personage I am attempting to des- | 
| 

As Catharine and Charles approached the residence of Mr. 
|| Clark—even its familiar sight could not fail to impress them | 


| anew with its beauty and neatness. It was situated upon a } 
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GRATITUDE, 
' BY J. N. M’JILTON. 
” ah 
ft Original, 
¢ , i || nature 
Yon forest sweeping to the gale, | Ma ° 
. So like the restless sea, 
As now, in majesty hath swept, 
5 For centuries as free. 
2 Its crown hath bathed most pletsaniiy, 
Ip summer wind and shower;— 
d Its giant form the test haui stood, 
r Of many a stormy hour. 
And yonder mount, whose misty front ~ 
Above the cloud appears, 
| Fothroned in nature’s nobleness, 
is Monarch of other years— 
" Stands the endaring monument 
Of his unequalled skill, < 
y Who spake and workds came bounding forth, 
a Obedient to his will. 
4 he flow’ry vale, so calm, so clear, 
eC Hangs on the mountain’s side, 
, As though she here by nature formed 
e The towering monarch’s bride. 
Cp from the forest, mount, and vale, 
Doth perfumed incense rise, 
And in thanksgiving sweet, ascends 
A tribute to the skies. 
ao Adown the bosom of the vale, 
, Dancing in joy along 
f The limpid waters of the rill, 
f Murmur their willing song, 
With voices from the ravine wild, 
§ That meet in grateful praise, 
D While from the river, rock, and glen, } 
. Uaweatied anthems raise. I 
i| 
r Tturn, upon the sea to gaze, i 
7, | a Gas | 
"7 The blue, the boundless sea, | 
‘ Rolling an emblem at my feet, i 
Of vast eternity. i 
is Upon her breast in storm and calm, i 
e Though rival navies sweep, 
She ever lifts her gratitude, ; 
P nt : || cribe, 
r Fervent, unchanged and deep. 
r- If on the surface of the sea, 
“] Zephyr or tempest wing, 
. In music roll her chrystal waves 
A coustant offering, 
c 


There's not amid her jewelled depths 
A chamber bright aud fair, 

But hath its alter and its gift 
For Him who placed it there. 


Thus ever from a thankful heart, 
Doth Nature pour her song, 

While prouder themes of mental praise , 
To man alone belong. 

And he, how backward to give forth 
His thankfulnéss to God— 

Lees grateful than the flow’ry earth, 
Wich oft his feet hath trad. 








“"PHILIP THE WAMPANOAG.*’ 


Original. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“Inst as the twig is hent, the tree’s inclined.” 

A parson’s daughter, especially if she be an only one, pos- 
“sees always in my eves, and more so if acquainted, some pe- 
— and almost indefinable attractions, invisible in those of 
erees in different situations. Habit has thrown a light around 
“en the title, and its mention seldo.n fails to awaken pleas. 
" Sensations, The origin of this, I suppose to be, not any 
Particular, or “sneaking kindness,” not any magnetic flow 
"y sympathy between the party affected and the party inno- 








| 
| glimmered throngh the closed window blinds and flung its] 
|| pale glare upon the fading turf around. 


We will not dwell upon the meeting of the two friends, nor 


|| gentle hill, a short distances from the river shore. A Jight 
{ 
| 


i 
| upon the topics so warmly discussed by the reverend man 
and Charles Howard. The conversation was lively and ex- 
citing. The subjeets of those times were ever so. Even the 
|| two “thoughtless,” beings (as females ate too often called, and | 
|| alas! how too often taught to be so) participated in them with 
| interest and pleasure. 
i “When do you return?” enquired Mr. Clark of Charles. 
“To-morrow, at the dawn, I must reach Salem as soon as 


| 
| 


1} 


|, possible; my orders are preremptory.” 

|| “The journey is not without peril, I believe.” 

} “And for you, Charles, especially there is danger,” eagerly 

j exclaimed Catharine. “The Indians are thirsty for your 

| blood.” 

| You have needless fears, indeed; I think they will not, 

| dare not molest me.” 

| Never would any one, Jooking upon that group, have be- 
lieved that Catharine Walder was a menial, or that the proud 

spirit that breathed in her words and flashed from her eyes, 

| could brook restraint in aught but the parent’s brow. And 

| Bedford Howard had already learned this—and althoujh 

| pride and avarice with which he was largely gifted, forbade 





His universal display of this knowledge and the in- || 
|| timate acquaintanee which almost every one of the class ap- | 
| pears to have with the springs of human action, sufficiently || 


a parson most generally perfects || 
and finishes, where in others the ground work only has been | 


But a truce with these things. Cornclia Clark had not the | 


| for the*protection of the good ship Albion. 
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her from the inferior station she oecupied, yet, with all his 
‘avarice and his pride, he could not disregard so much beau- 
ty, accomplishment and worth. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“Well might he worship!—who. does not when youth 

And beauty claim a lovee’s ardent sigh, 

And lips are guileless, breathing naught but truth 

And this one wish, with her to live, to die.”—Stanzas by J. T. H. 
Bedford Howard was’a merchant. He was connceted with 
a house in Boston, and supported a store and cownting-room 
.in his own little town, Formerly the firm had been one of 
|| note, but owing to mismanagement, and loss at sea, its influ- 
ence had bee:..ne somewhat narrowed. Mr. Howard had one 
\ship under his immediate charge and government, which, as 
the sailors term it, always “hailed,” from Providence. This 
| ship he looked upon as his own, and always found room in 
jhis little warehouse for whatever cargo, she might bring in. 
|| This vessel was rated at about five hundred tons, was consid. 
'| ered a good sailer, and manned by a study and efficient crew. 
|In those days, piraces were of frequent occptrence, for the 
| good mother of the colonies was too muchwengaged with her 
|refractory sons at home, to spare any naval assistance, or as 


‘they are called “couroys,” for her trans-atlantic children. 





|In consequence, every ship whose owners could afford it, 
‘carried a few guns, as well as a small band of mariners to 


|| protect her. The command of this last body was considered 


|a station of great trust and importance, for in an engagement, 
|it took precedence of every other. It was consequently filled 
‘by one of respectability, known integrity and tried valor, as 
Such a commission 


; well as of experience in naval tactics. 
| was always under tlie seal and grant of the crown, and vested 
|in some officer of the royal navy. 

We have said that Bedford Howard was avaricious. Are 
not all men of pride the same?” Bedford Howard was not 
lavaricious, where it waS necessary to be cautious. u*Hold 
| fast what you have,” was one of his maxims, but prudence 
whisperes, hold it not too fast, or you may chance to lose it,” 
}and he heeded her counsel. 

He had. therefore in obedience to this advice, provided 


| twenty picked men, and a commander well known to him, 


This commander 
was a distant relgtive, and like him the youngest son of a poor, 
proud Baron. But the pride, which I have said is generally 
transmitted in @ach families with the name, appears to have 
been sapped in this by the elder members; for Linden Green. 
ville possessed no more pride than is the usual ingredient in 
a noble mind. From his early entrance into the navy as 
midshipman, he had rapidly risen into notice by his daring. 
bravery and shining talents, both as an officer and seaman. 
He had made his first voyage to Ameniea, in the same ves- 
sel that bore Licatenant Walder and his youthful daughter. 
An intimacy sprang up between the gallant soldier and the 
ardent sailor, which soon ripened into the warmth of friend- 
ship. In Plymouth he had taken ‘up his abode with Lieuten- 
ant Walder, and came and went as a member of his family. 
But after he had departed for old England, and after a tedious 
voyage and perilous eruise of twelve long months—he had 
again put his foot upon the rocks of Plymouth, what a change 
had there taken place! The fate of his gallant friend wrapt 
ina fearful, a mysterious uncertainty, and his little daugh. 
ter, whom he had looked upon with more than a brother’s love, 
a menial. Sorrow and grief filled his breast, and he hailed 
with joy the day, he was ordered away, to bury his sad 
thoughts in the briny element over which he rode. How 
he hoped that as the tall spire of the village church and the 
neighboring hills tops retreated from his view, that it might 
he forever, that the scenes of his youth on which in former 
lays his eyes delighted to gaze, might never more eall back 





‘him to raise her to en equality with himself and withdraw “ to his sorrowing memory, the recolleetion of the past. But 













































it was not so, 


tioned first a discharge, then a station, where his home might 
be at Bedford Howard's, and his succeeding returns be greet- 
ed by the smiles of Catharine Walder. Circumstances were 
propitious. Mr. Howard’s ship was then in port, to sail ina 


few months. 


Her marines wanted a commander. 
ved a commission and was chosen. 
came. He seemed to have transferred his affections from his 
lamented friend and lavished them upon his daughter. 
she too could not despise the friend of her father-—They loved. 
—Whiy so sad, when distance severed them? Why so melan. 
cholly both, if only one seemed sorrowful? Yet so it was— 
They appeared to shine by reflected light from each other, to 
be darkened when that light was withdrawn or overshadowed 
by a momentary cloud. Often had they rambled by day and } and the tender maiden; and whenever Philip came in the vi- 
\cinity of Providence, he either sauntered through the town or 
| waited an opportunity elsewhere of meeting Catharine. And 
|she, the lover of romance, and now made participa:or in the 
the occasion and solitude for that sweet converse that “none liveliest romance, delighted as much to gaze upon the waving 
|| plume, fanciful belt, and silver band, which adorned the war. 
‘rior, as she did to hear his boundless, yet half unintelligible 
thanks, when she bestowed them upon him—for she had in. 
deed presented them tohim. They had been given to her by 
| Linden now absent over the white billows, and no doubt turn- 
ling a thought upon his beloved. And why did she part with|| yjewed in three several divisions. 
‘the gifts so valued so prized? Why bestow upon the red- |} 
|man, the ignorant the untaught savage, the memorials and 
‘| remembrances of him she loved? 
jand Linden was noble, and Catharine loved the noble, be- 
!cause Philip was a hero, and she thought Linden was a hero, 
And Philip abused not the gift.! 
The plume waved on all occasions in his head, and the silver | 
The tomahawk and knife were 
always in his embroidered girdie, and the warrior felt proud | 
of his armour and delighted to ook upon it. | 


by night, in the cool morning, in the fragrant evening, far 
away from the gaze and interruption of the villagers, and 
sought in the groves and by the banks of the moonlit river, 


but lovers wot of.” 

Linden Greenville had been absent more than two years, in 
less than another he would return. 
where were the thoughts of Cathrine Walder, on the evening 
They were far away in the good 
ship Albion, roaming over the blue and boundless deep. 


we first introduced her. 


Catharine Walder was atrue child of Colonial America. 
She had, it is true, a reverence, a respect, yea, a high regard |, 
for the King and his parliament: but like most of the Colon. || 
ists at that time, she loved the laws of her own land, || 
more than those enacted ror her by a distant government. | 
England was the home of her birth and of her fathers—but 
America was the land of her adoption, the spot of her earliest 


She had learned too, to ad- || 


and most pleasing associations. : 
people, the gift of his hands, 


mire the character of the natives, for she was much the child 
*Tis true they had deprived herof a parent, had | 
well nigh consigned her to ruin—and steeped their hands in 
the blood of her deliverer—but all this was their nature, and 
She delighted to wander forth 
and frequent the wigwams, and administer to the wants of , ess 
But she knew also with whom she 
dealt. It was not with the Pequods or the wandering tribes The white man had not slain him, for he was their friend, 


ee eee ae ‘his tribe had roved traitors, for the ir chief. é 
who knew not humanity nor gratitude;—but it was with the ™8 tt ad not pro nor y adored their chief. || truth and the grandeur, as well as the mightiness of the pow- 


Narragansetts, the warlike Wampanoags, the children and ‘What could have befallen him? Sickness must have overta- |! 
ken him, and with this thought perplexing her mind, she be- |! 


of Romance. 


the result of their education. 


the helpless and needy. 


subjects of the magnanimous Philip. 
In one of her rambles with her friend Cornelia, she had | $2" to devise means for visiting him, 
entered a wigwam, and great was her surprise to discover ly. | 
ing on the ground apparently dying, an Indian woman. She ‘feared not for her safety; but how to find him, who to trust, 
seemed to be about thirty, and like the generality of her tribe | What to tell as the object of her departure, there was the dif’ 
of fine form and limbs. The fire had gone out beside her—_ ficulty. Sbe devised one plan only to abandon it for another 
every thing seemed disordered, and death was fast approach. | anxiety and care distressed her grieviously, and her thoughts 
ing his helpless victim. She had evidently been seized most |/°"!y found relief, in again visiting the Albion and roaming | 
suddenly with a violent fit. But the beauteous minister || °V°! the deep. 
of mercy, who had discovered her, waited not to hear the ex- 
piring groan nor ease with empty words the last 
onies of the sufferer; but quickly applying those remi- | 
dies, generally so well known to females, whilst her 
friend drew some covering from a corner of the hut over the 
shivering woman, she had soon the delight of seeing her open 
her eyes and manifest signs of returning animation. They 
were surprised in their act of mercy by the entrance of a 





THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 
tall and stately warrior, and from his costume, a chief THE LAW STUDENT., 
years, Fate led him, now a second Lieutenaut, to look again || amongst his tribe. But we have before introduced him; it 
upon familiar scenes, and potidér upon the mystery that like || was Philip. His first glance was that of suspicion and mis. 
a dark cloud had so long obscured the history of his former |} trust, he wondered what two “daughters of the pale faces” 
friend. He arrived once more in Plymouth, but he scarce || could be doing in his wigwam, and where were their attend- 
thought it the same, wherein he had lived and loved. He|/ants. But the woman who since their arrival had not ceased 
was not long in discovering the change that had taken place || to bless them, in her Indian jargon, soon explained to her 
in the residence of Bedford Howard. The’ next night found|| husband (for he was no less) the benevolent cause of their 
him entering the city of Providence, worn down with a fa-|| presence. The brow of the haughty Sachem relaxed, and the 
tigueing ride and a sorrowing heart. The house was soon || tear of joy = eve aie age his 2 cheek. He 
iscovered, but surprise overwhelmed him as he gazed u spouse was in ear tohim. She was the companion o: : ecg : 
oe now res him in answer to se ull a |his journeyings. It was thus at present. The chief had and terrific peals, refreshes the earth with its genial 
it the same little being, who ten years ago he had left, just || quartered in this part, to examine and “have a talk” with 
Jearning to lisp his name? Was it the daughter of that be-|| this portion of his people. He had been away from his hut 
joved friend, who left home and happiness, only to plunge him- || since the day before, and had returned much wearied an hun. 
self into ruin, and his daughter into a state of dependence, || 8'Y- The kind heart of Catharine stopped not here. She 
almost servitude? Yes, it was the same: it was Cathrine || motioned Philip. who in broken English was calling upon the 
Walder, who now in her seventeenth year smiled upon him || Great Spirit to bless her, to sit down and strike alight. A 
with all her beauty and charms. Acquaintance was soon || fire was soon kindled. She drew from the pouch which the 
made—but Linden returned not to his ship, the next day, nor | chief handed her, flesh and fish of different kinds, and from a 


the next week, nor the next month. No, he only wrote, peti. || small basket, which she herself carried, a flask of wine. Re- 
freshment was soon furnished the wearied chief aud his 


spouse. The Indian’s heart it is said, is strong in revenge— 
but in gratitude it is stronger. 

“The Indian never forgets” is most true. He remembers 
'an injury until he is satiated with another, but the remem. 
brance of kindness,shown, grows with his youth, and decends 
And Philip was a true Indian. 
charitable act, first to his spouse and then to himself made, 
an impression on his mind, that all his after deeds of blood 
and carnage could not efface; and as long as he lived, 
and whenever its recollection came over him he raised his 
| noble eye to Heaven and prayed the Great Spirit that loved the 
|red man, also to bless “the flowers of the pale-faces.” 


and well wee it that it’was notso. Inten 


Linden applied, recei- 


But he went not as he || with him to the grave. 





From this momenta affection grew up between the warrior 


Original. 


CHAPTER III. 
(Continued from page D1.) 

The mind, like every system of complicated : 
requires relaxation and repose. Yet differing as it does from 
everv other system, that relaxation and repose must not be 
inaction or total freedom from employment. The thunder. 
storm that awes and impresses us with its wild gleaming fires 
° and Co- 
pious showers—yet how contradictory to the economy of 
nature, how wholly unprofitable would it be, had it, when 
spent of its fury and sublimity, left us in an atmosphere More 
sultry and oppressive than that which it had purified and 
cleansed. Pursuing that law, which divine prescience and 
economy has enacted for all the operations of the external 
world—nothing is in vain or useless, nothing without its a4. 
vantages and good. The clouds disperse, and the grumbling 
thunder mutters in the distance, the saffron t:nts of eveni 
suffuse the western sky, while the gorgeous rainbow, like a 
brilliant robe, girds the east, yet a fragrance and fresh. 
ness fill the air; and the storm, though passed and wasted in 
its strength, still lingers in more peaceful mood to gladden 
and revive. 

Such, in a great measure, should be the ‘modus operandi’ 
of the internal world; but unfortunately, indolence and lassi. 
tude—attributes unknown to Him, who ‘rides upon the storm 
and moves the Heavens with his nod’—form large and con. 
trolling ingredients in the constitution of man. 

The ‘light reading’ of the Law Student should be selected 
with great caution and deliberation. It should be the ‘flow. 
ery mead,’ wherein his wearied mind might wander aad te. 
pose when turned from the dusty pathway of its course, The 
subject matter of this reading should be, as its name expres- 








*Tis easy to guess then, 


ses, ‘light.’ But I wish not to be misunderstood in the use 
| of that term, nor dragged into a tilt with the opinions and 
| doctrines of the sages and white-heads of the profession, | 
| use the term ‘light’ not in the expanded sense of ‘litera- 


| ture,’ nor yet as the poetized expression of ideas culled from 





|| the teeming vales of fiction and imagination—but, relatively, 


‘both in regard to the particular charactcr, as well as to the 
|‘heavier’ and more solid studies, which that character has to 
pursue—and as regards the Law Student, this ‘light’ and ‘col- 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


“Yes! for a spirit pure as hers 

Is always pure—even when it errs— 

As sunshine on the sparkling rill, 

Though tuned astray—is sunshine still.""—Tom Moore. 





Because, Philip wae noble, 





and she loved the hero. 





band glittered around it. 


Philip came frequently to see Catharine and seldom empty, 
handed. Whatever the forest or river afforded, he brought her 
and she could show many curiosities, the inventions of his) 
Of late, however, she had not 
}seen him. She had wandered forth in the evening, to where, 
oftimes they had met, she had watched till the sun sank be-| 
hind the western hill-tops, and had slowly retraced her hom- 
ward steps, but no waving plume came dancing among the 
no silver wreath glistened before her eyes. She feared || 
he had met with danger, yet could not surmise its nature. 


She knew the honor and generosity of the Indian, and she 


(To be continued.) 


Justice must be from violence exempt, 

But fraud’s her only object of contempt; 

Fraud in the fox, force in the lion dwells, 

But justice both from human hearts expels; 

But he’s the greatest monst:r without doubt, 
Who is a wolf within, a sheep without.—Dedham. 











lateral’ reading, for I shall treat of them together, may le 


t is well known, that a close and attentive study of thirty 
, would be insufficient to gain even a superficial know: 
ge of all the books &c., extant upon the science of juris- 


{ 
|| prudence. Indeed the attempt would prove abortive, and 


the mind that would make 1t, find its only reward in wasted 
energies and disappointed hopes. The first class of this col- 
lateral reading then should be chosen with a view to avoiding 
such result. The elements and gencral principles of the lew 
are few and simple. Nature forms the ground ‘work of our 
impcrishable fabric of justice. She should be studied first, 
the rest will follow in its course. The illustratinos then 
of the elements and principles of the law—should form a 
large part of this light and collateral study. They are to be 
found in the decisions of our courts upon the various cases, 
subinitted in the legislatures of the union and the states—in 
the arbitrations of those who gifted tor a time with the scep- 
tre and the scales, mete out justice and judgement to the ag- 
gressor and the aggressed. 

he plan for the student to pursue is palpable and plain. 
Engrafting deep upon the tablets of meimory the principle to 
guide and direct him, he should seek in the illustration, the 


er, that so wonderfully works and preserves his social exis- 
tence through every vicissitude and change. And shall it be 
siid, in contemplating the boundless and glorious prospect 


| here opened to his view, that the study of the law, is an at- 


duous, a diseouraging task? What soul must not expanc in 
tracing back to divinity itself, the elements that compose, and 


| the unseen ‘powers that rule the destinies of mankind? Who 


so tame, so lukewarm as to be content in setting down at 
the foot of the hill, and croaking over the ambition and de- 


|| sire of those, who are slowly tuiling towards its summit? 
| Such a course betokens not only the supineness and indulence 
| of'a stinted intellect, but betrays a spirit characteristic only 
| of the most abandoned heart. 


There is another class of this collateral reading, equally 
necessary and important to the student of law. The spit 
of the law pervades every operation in the government of 
our country, and may be seen,—floating it may be and €*- 
anescent,—in the transactions of every corporate and chat 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


‘ 





tered power throughout our wide-spread land, An acquain- 
tance therefore with these things is essential to him, who 
would learn, not only how to appreciate the ‘wonderous work- 
. oe of that spirit,’ which seeks the aggrandizement and im-| 


'| derous and repulsive must be ‘learued’ and almost ‘conned by 
rote.’ A good taste, of which none are by nature wholly 
destitue, and which all can acquire, is the only sure helm to 
guide the student through this sea. Let him therefore bend 





ovement of the happiest people beneath the sun, but also | every energy tothe task which is set before him—let him 


when to curb its high aspirings, and when to apply the pro- | 

1 stimulus to its fainting zeal. 1n such applications of the | the even tenor of bis way, press on to the prize, that always 
jaw and opinions, dissensions must inevitably arise. Parties || awaits the persevering. No worthier mistress can he serve 
ing wp and discordant principles are created and maintain- || than justice, let him make her ‘one that will not brook a ri- 


sprl 


the pure spirit of patriotism are the cause of the latter— 
whilst their only object is to fulfil the mandates of the former. 
The spirit of party is therefore healthful in every free govern. 
ment, and the tame and servile acknowledgements of one 


ed, The law, to which all bow—points to the end, the dif. | val.” Fame may attire in more gaudy covering, honor may 
ference is only as to the means. Devotion to country ail 


look neither to the right hand nor to the left, but pursuing 







entice him with winning smiles—and wealth hold out her 
golden bribes, yet justice, in her plain and homely garb, with 
her face of happiness and truth, and holding forth no pro- 
mise, which she can‘not pay, will rear him to a pinnacle of 
|| grandeur, where fame and honor and wealth, will cast their 
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were young and fresh arbors too, around the manly old oaks 
—ind the cottage itself was half covered with clinging vines. 
As we followed the winding path among the trees, J observed 
to my right a tall, slight,{sunburnt girl, in a little chip-bonnet, 
weeding one of the flower beds: she looked up as we passed, 
half bowed, I thought, and bent to her labor. Cursing the 
old miser that would send a woman to field work under such 
a sun, I rode on determined to have another peep at those 
bright eyes,—though they did belong to a servant girl. 

We found, ‘Daniel the unjust’ at home; he was a big man, 
with a passionate, vacant face,—neither strong nor amiable, 
—but working as though the fires of his heart had dried his 
brain up. He gave usa surly welcome, and as my uncle 
came on business, soon left me to amuse myself with my rid: 
ing whip. Now was my time for seeking the lassie of the 


man’s will is the true criterior of baseness and servitude. To/| treasures at his feet and make their only contest—who most hoe again, and I strolled away toward the garden. I looked 


support then any particular policy, precedents are all impor. ; 


tant, for experience has ever held superiority as the ‘best of 
teachers.’ History, Biography and the Sciences (for the pro- 
mulgation of any science is unlawful, if its effects are inju- 
rious to the community) form the second division, of this col- 
lateral reading for the student of law. By history I mean 
not simply the chronicles of the past, the collected deeds of 


The history of to-day, of the present, is an all important! 
subject for the law student’s attention. And here too I may! 
trespass on the foot holds of some favorite dogma when I| 
raise my voice in vindication of an attentive study of the} 
newspapers and periodicals of the day. None will say they | 
should not be read, but many I know wail long and loud | 
against the folly of those, who give aught but a passing 
glance, or attribute more than a bubble importance to a news- 
paper. And old visiter has well said ‘that knowledge may be | 
gained by the most learned from the most ignorant.” A man| 
of sense will know what tophics to regard and cheish | 
as important, come from what source they may. I say not, he 
should believe, cither mere rumour, assertion, or opinion— 
but what let me ask, what subject is there, what fact, what 
occurrence not derived from and remotely it may be, depen- 
dant upon some great principle, innate in every man either as 
an individual or as a society? A newspaper not only instructs, 
but amuses, and what amusement is there without its bene- 
fit? Vexation may harass, disappointment may sicken, and 
the energies of the mind faint and its puwer become un- 





strung. What so beneficial then as the ‘lucky hit’ —‘the happy || - 
} 


joke’—‘the quaint expression,’ or the ‘wily trick’—that again 
attunes the soul to happiness and mirth? Is objection 
to‘polilical papers’ as such, from the virulence of party aba 
Read all—favor not one side exclusively. Ye who are 8 
scrupulous and conscientious—but do not therefore condemn | 
all. Read both, and ponder on the policy which each advoca-| 
tes. Be assured, there is no danger in the hyperboles and | 
exaggerations of either side. Nothing is meant, nothing is 
aimed at, but the innocent ridicule of one, to advance anoth- 
ther as the only alternative. Read all then, and ponder, you | 
will find full reward in a cultivated judgement, an enlarged | 


knowledge of the world, and above all in the drying up in the || 


heart, of that fount of troubled waters rendering the purest 


d fai a | 
wt Rivest yen enehpebed || back, as a bird upon the wing. ‘And pray, where is the | 


Ugly, ill-seeming and bereft of beauty.”? 


The last species of collateral reading, embraces a portion | 
of that literature, of which the moderns s0 unwisely boast. I 
refer to fictitious history, novels, romances poctry, &c. Flood. | 
edas this age is with such productions, and nonsensical as | 
much is, useless as much more is, there are nevertheless some, 
that should merit the intention of the student of law. Our land | 
and none will deny it can boast of poets, and writers of fiction, | 
at whom an envious and long unrivalled people may laugh | 





olden and otherwise forgotten days. | 


can do him reverence. BANQUO. 

































TO AN EARLY FRIEND. 
| BY M. A. R. 
Original. 


There’s not a word thy lip hath breathed, 
A look thine eye hath given; 
That is not shrined within my heart, 
Like to a dream of heaven.—Mrs, Hemans, 


Though years have flown since last we met, 
And pleasures have been broken; 

In memory’s soil blooms freshly yet, 
Each word, each lok, each token. 


I link thy name with many a joy, 
OF girlhood’s recollections; 

Ere yet mistrust had dared destroy 
The young heart’s pure affections, 


Sometimes I wonder if thy love— 
Thy friendship hath departed; 

Orif midst time and change thou’lt prove, 
The same fond faithful hearted. 


They tell me thou no more dost wear, 
The same bright smile of gladness; 

But shades of dark, oppressive care, 
Have tinged thy brow with sadness. 


They tell me, too, thy spirit’s light 
And joy, have all departed; 

And o’er thee steals a wasting blight, 
That leaves thee broken-hearted. 


Alas! that hearts so young should be, 
Thus early doom’d to sorrow; 

That not a single gleam of hope, 
Sheds brightness o’er thy morrow. 


Still mayst thou dry the anguish’d tear, 
For yet one hope is given; 

To gild the gloom of sorrow here,— 
The hope peace in Heaven! 








THE GARDEN-GIRL OF THE EDEN-BANK,. 


Wit you ride to the Eden-Bank, to day?’ said my uncle, | 
the morning after his return from Kentucky.—I laid down 
my book, and saddled my nag; for it was one of those bright 
May mornings, when a man seems to be as properly on horse- 


| 
| 





| Eden-Bank”’ said I,asI reached the lane. ‘It’s the place,” ; 
answered my uncle, ‘that belonged to old Squire Stone, whose | 
will I’ve been trying to hunt up in Kentucky. It’s now in| 
the hands of Daniel, the eldest son, a man universally des. | 
pised as a miserable old scoundrel that persecuted his brother | 
John to death, and would have sold his skin when dead, if 
it had been worth tanning. It is said that the old man_ will. | 
| ed the estate to John, and that Daniel has secreted the will’ | 
| but it’s all guess-work. I’m going up now to make interest 








to the spot where I had seen her, but she was gone, and I 
began to think all my plans at an end,—when I saw in one 
of the bowers that I spoke of, a fold of the coarse check that 
adorned my Dulcinea;—leaping from one walk to another, I 
soon came near enough to see her through the leaves, while 
she was too busy to notice me. And busy with what, think 
ye?—Why, with a book; over which she hung, while her 
black hair feel in festoons, after its own fashion, from an 
immense thorn, which did service in place of a golden bodkin. 
Well,’—thought I,—‘this is a very remarkable servant girl,’ 
—and I was half afraid to disturb her; but I thought that I 
should cnt a small figure if I ran away without even a look 
at her face,—and so, marching forward, and determined to 
ask some question about the grounds, I broke in upon her 
studies. She looked up, smiled and blushed, and before I 
could open my mouth, offered me her hand. ‘Well, this is 
western, indeed,’ said I to myself; however, I could not re- 
fuse her, though [ again thought she was a most singular, 
domestic.’ So pressing her hand, which was neither large 
nor hard, and replying to her frank and kind smile by anoth- 
er, which if not as sweet had certainly more wonder in it 
—I sat down by her on the bench of turf. She had been read- 
ing Miss Edgworth’s ‘Simple Susan,’ and as I took the little 
volume from her, I saw that the page was blistered with tears 
‘A beautiful story,’ said I. ‘And do you think,’ said she, 
that it’s a story? J believe it’s true;’ and then she went on 
to tell me how. there must be such people as Susan, and little 
Mary, and Philip; she said she had known them ever so long; 
when she was a little girl in Kentucky. She had slept in the 
woods and dreamt of them; and had lain by the spring, under 
the sycamore, and cried for poor Susan and the little lamb— 


|| and as she spoke, her eyes filled with tears, and she leant bac 


against the tree, and looked up into the clouds. ‘Well really: 
thought I again, ‘this is a most wonderful girl to be hoeing 
flowers-heds,’ ‘Would you like,’ said she, ‘to go with me 
and see the spring.’ Now was I in a pretty fix, to be sure; 1 
liked something about the damsel very much,—she was so 
open, frank, pleasant, and imaginative withal; but then for me 
to be seen, weeping salt tears under the scyamore, with old 
Dan Stone’s sentimental garden-girl, was something I 
could not stand. Fortunately, my uncle’s shout, calling me 
‘to horse,’ came to my relief,—-and with another long shake 
| of the hand, and a promise to come again,I got out of the 
| scrape as wellas I could. 








‘And what have you done for the orphan?’ 

‘Nothing,” said my uncle; and soI jumped back to my 
dreams of killing tyrants, and cutting off the heads of old 
| uncles; and, somehow, I found I was doing it all for the dark 
| eyed lady of the thorn-bodkin, 

Every day for a week or more after this ride, I sought for 


~ excuse to revisit the Eden-Bank; but none came, and my 


and sneet, but it is only envy and the thought that a rival is || with the old hound for a child that John has left—a poor || MeMory of the scene in the bower became as vague and as 
2 . | | . . . 
found to dispute with them the palm, that they refuse us the || creature that has no friend in the world, save those God may || pleasant as if it had been all a dream. But one evening my 


grace so unworthily and profusely bestowed upon their own| 
ead They should not forget that we are but in our infancy, 
they in the full vigor and experience of manhood. Still iess | 
should they forget, that we have taught them how to govern, 
tau already teach them how to fight, And ere long may 
teach them how to write apd sing. But some one may ask, | 
of what use is such reading tu the Law Student?? I answer 
to teach him how to talk, to give him a knowledge of lan- 
guage, in its most harmonions arrangement, and afford a} 
ine in the readiest manner, to his thoughts. Nor is 

* Etserves also to amuse, in some instances to in- 
ae calling into exercise his judgement upon some 
eames octrine, which the author has chosen in this way 
“a = But in entering upon this species of light 

8, Ne cannot be too circumspect or wary. Much that 





raise up from among strangers.’ The words of my uncle,—| 
the pure, elastic air, and the life-given tread of my horse,—| 
j all conspired to rouse my benevolence, and my destructive-| 
| ness, till Icame very near getting into a great passion. All 


| sorts of chilvalrous plans ran riot in my brain, and I fought 





| battle for many an orphan, and cut most venomously, with || 


| my riding stick, atevery papaw-bush we passed; indeed I was! 


rising in my stirrups to utterly annihilate the - possessor of 
Eden-Bank, when the place itself came ‘n sight. | 

It was one of those gently-rounded declivities, which are'| 
seen only in the west,—and it lopped down to, and half inclos-| 
ed a little praire-spot of perfect green; upon the bank gre wtall | 
and massive trees, under which the sward pread, innocent | 
of underbrush; and through which thew hite-wall edcottage was| 
seen peeping; while upon the prairie there was not a shrub- 


| uncle startled me inquiring if I would trot over for him to the 
| Bank next day: of course I said ‘ay,’ and after a night of 
queer visions and_ restless sleep, sped joyfully to sce a 
| servant-girl. 


“How have the mighty fallen! 


I delivered my package, tied my horse to an oak, and wan- 
| deren into the grove, half hoping, half fearing, to meet my 
|nameless maiden of the hoe. I went tothe bower, but she 
| was not there; I looked over the garden but saw no sign of her 
| and after searching every dell, and clump of trees, was about 
| to give up the hope of meeting her, when a form, that I felt 
| certain of, past into a log hut just over the run. I made for 
jthe spot at once, knocked, and the door was opened by her. 
‘She had on the same eheck gown, and carried a little child 
ion her arm.—'Thank you,’ seid she in a whisper, and with a 





*dltractive, must be avoided—and some that. is rusty, pon-|\ There was walks about the house, and flower-plats; there \ manner that struck me as oddly, as did the Yankee stage 
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drivers’s the Worthy Prince of Saxe Weimar, when the to me had been given .thore strong and living bonds “that | PATTERN WOMEN. 
knight of the whip observed,‘ If you’re the man what’s to ride, | 


I’m the gentleman’s what’s tas drive you.’ With supprise 
similar to the Prince’s, I say, I received her thanks and her 
orders; for she told me the family was sick,and she knew I 
would help the sick; and witha smile that made even her 
queer presumption pleasant, she bade me go half'a mile over 
the hill for the doctor, and tell him to come at once. -Of 
course I did so, andreturned with the man of phials; we 
found her tending the child, nursing the mother, and cooking 
some queer-looking compound over the coals.—*Well’ thought 
I- ‘that old Stone is not so bad after all to send his girl and, 
such girl,—to see to his sick tenants; but thinking he might 
be more liberal of service than cash, I determined to offer my 
purse to my friend Effie, for so the doctor called her, and 
beckoning her from the room, placed it in her hand. ‘Again I 
thank you,’ said she warmly; ‘it shall be spent in God’s  ser- 
viee,and He willreturn it to you fourfold. But I must not leave 
them—good hye.—Come again soon, I often think of you,’ and 
pressing my hand, she returned tothe sick woman’s bed-side, 
‘She often thinks of me!’ repeated T to mysel§—ta girl that 
goes out to service by the month, often thinks of me!’—and I 
ean assure you I did my lip some damage in quicting certain 
bumps of self esteem, &c. 

However, a week convinced me that biting lips wonld do 
good. IT could not sleep nor could I eat; I could neither think 
read work nor shave; my skin beeame feverish, and my nails 
very long. These were bad symptoms, but they were nothing 
to what was going on inside. Such a ‘wow, a wumopns, and a 
wioting,’ as was kicked up in my poor heart, you’ve no idea 
of. 

_ ‘Are you in love with that jade? growled Se -csteem. 
‘Will you lower yourself, by marrying a common help? 
whispered Approbativeness. ‘Is it possible you can think of 
a girl without education?’ sneered the Intellectual. ‘But. then 
what a heart!’ answered the Moral. ‘Think of her by the 
sick-bed,’ said Benevolence, modestly touching my elbow. 
‘Think of the salt tears under the sycamore,’ roared the sense 
of the Ridiculous;—and so the debate went on, and I none 
the wiser. But though time and tide change for no man, 
the tide of feeling changes now and then for some women; so 
that, after a pretty hard civil war, the higher sentiments, I 
am happy to say, conquered; and though it was noon, I sad- 
dled my pony at once, and before we reached the Eden-Bank 
you might have shaved him without soap. 

I dont know what led me in the direction of the famous 
spring under the sycamore, but at it I went, as though the | 
sheriff had been at my heels. Pausing upon the top of the 
declivity, I looked down,—and, as I live! she was there. |: 
My resolution to tell her how I loved her for an instant! 
failed, and then rose again stronger than ever. As I came | 
near, she saw me, and came to meet me with boths hands | 
outstretched as if she had rexd my parpose. ‘I heave Jong. 
ed to sec you,’ she said; ‘fur thongh I have seen you only 
twice, I know you very well indeed. I sit here and dream | 
about you by the hour.’ 
solves againj—to be in love with one below me was bad 


This speceh unsettled all my re. 


enough, letting alone having her dreaming of me in this 
fashion: and yet it was mere simplicity, for she evidently | 
had no idea how her words would be construed; she spoke 
like a lost child that is full of affection, and void of all susnic- 
ion, and clings to the first kind stranger it mects. «I was 
feeding my birds,’ she said ‘when you came up; but they are 
afraid of you and have all flown away.’ Put you are not 
afraid of me, Effie?’ said [! *Oh no!’ she eried. ‘And would 
‘Ifyou would come and live at 
Eden-Bank." ‘But supposing I should take you elsewhere 
Effie” ‘I cou'd not leave the Eden-Bank, she said. “But | 
supposing I were to marry you, Effie?’—She looked at me as ! 


one just freed from blindness might at the sun. 


you like to live with me?” 


There wes 
wonder, and joy, and doubt in her elear eye, and searce-lified | 
lip. I thought it might be she feared her parents would not 
consent—and said, ‘Have you a father, Effie”? ‘No. And 
“} have no mother,’—Rut veu | 
‘Not one.” ‘No relative? ‘None but | 
‘And who is he? ‘Me, whose head had sunk || 
between her hands when I asked of her father, now leoked up, | 


where docs your mother live?’ 
have brothers,—sistcrs? 
my uncle. 


and starting to her feet as she looked, pointed to some object | 
behind me I turned,—it was Daniel Stone, Esq.,—that is my i 
uncle,’ she said. ij 

If there had been time, what a caper IT should have eut! 
She was not a servant-girl, after all! 
ent! 


Bat oh! how fur differ. 
She was the oppressed and injuried orphan in whose 
cause I had already slainsuch numbers of papaw-blossoms. || 
Now was it clear why she longed to see me, clotlicd by her 
uncle in the coarsest garb, and sent to weed his garden, with- || 

1 


oat pereni, or brother, or tricnd—I had been kind to her, and 





THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED#TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





| should have bound her to the lost. These thing scarce flashed 

{on me, ere the uncle demanded what I did with his niece; and 
bade her go to work. She would have gone, but taking her hand 

|I stayed her. ‘Mr. Stone’ said J,‘I came here to ask this 
| young woman to marry me, not knowing she was your neice. 
Your consent you may give or not, as you please; IT know you 
sir from head to toc, and every dark and dirty hole and 
corner in that heart of yours. 

| you'll provide fur your neice, well again; but I shall ask noth- 
ing of you but to stand out of the path, and let us pass.’ This 

| speech was not preeisely what I would have made it if I had 
time, but it pleased me pretty well, and what was more, made 
the old man do as I wished him to —stand aside. 

Evenas she was, I took my bride home, check apron and 
all. J left her in the parlor; and going to my uncle’s room— 
‘Unele,’ said I, ‘tiie Stone’s down stairs, and I’m going to 
marry her”.—And when, to clucidate this remark, I told him 
the whole tale, I found the old rogue had known her all the 
while; but having suspected my error from something I said 
had kept silent. He called Sylvia,and by her aid the fugitive 
was provided for. “I'o- morrow you shall be marricd,’ said 
my unele, 

To-morrow came very slowly; but nevetless it came, and 
went. We were marricd. Everybody has been married, and 
it’s needless to say anything about it. After the wedding we 
hada little sober supper; at which my old opponent, Mr. 
Lambe, gave us a toast, ‘Daniel Stone,—May he soon be a 
Danicl come to judgement. It was a bad joke to him, 
but every one save poor Effie, !anghed a great deal, and hoped 
it might turn out so; and so it did. 

Some ten days after our marriage, my uncle told me witha 
very long face tiat he feared we should have to go to law; though 
he hated to set a bad example. It seemed he had a clue to 
the will of old Stone, and hoped to get the Bank for me, 
The suit was institated, and in two years we had judgement. 
Old Danicl did all the harm he could to the place before he left 
it but it was repaired long ago’ 

The bower where we first met is stillto be seen, and Effie 
stili weeps over the same copy of ‘Simple Susan.’ A litule 
lodge has been built over the spring by the scyamore; and 
many an evening do I spend there, with her whom I loved in 
the tecth of prejudice; and whom I have found, though devoid 
of earthly learning, to be full of that wisdom which makes 
the heart glad. And should any of you visit our country, 
I can assure you of a kind welcome from the Garden-girl of 
the Eden-bank. 


LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF REV. THOMAS J. DORSEY. 


|much doubt ifany modest woman ever did read them without 


BY ALICE MORTIMER. 


Original. 


Gone, from the place of prayer— 
Gone, froin the social board— 

Gone.—where the pure in spirit are, 
With heaven as their reward! 

Gone, 


In ceaseless numbers rise; 


where the songs of praise, 


Gone,—where exulting voices raise 
Undying symphonies. } 


Gone,—to thy joy ahove, 
Where sorrow ne’er may come; 
Gone,—where the Saviour’s smile of Jove, 


Doth bid thee, weleome honie! | 
Gone.—where the touch of Death, 

No holy tie may sever— | 
Far from Disease’s blighting breath, 


Where pleasures bloom forever! 


Gone.—and the Chureh below, 
Tay Joss may well deplore— 

Gone,—but we joy beneath the blow, 
That all thy cares are o*er: 

‘Tears from a thousand eyelids flow— 
Aftction’s purest token! — 

And the voiee of Jove is bush*d in woe— 
And orphan hearts are broken. 


We monrn thy early loss— 
But rejoice that thou wert given, 

To point us to the Saviour’s cross, 
And bid us live for heaven! 

And now we've laid thee in the tomb, 
The cold clod presses o'er thee; 

Thy spirit hath flown from a worid of gloom, 
To a world of light aud glory. 

Baltimore, June, 6. 1838. 








On the ranikled soul 

The gaming fury falls; and in one guif 

Of total ruin, honour virtue, peace, 

Friends, families, and fortune, headlong sink, 





If you like the match, well; if 


| charms of her beautiful person and temper. 
r ' ” gonins 
| very indignant ever afterwards, to think her “pattern” genl 





SS 
BY MRS. P. W. BALL 
I We often smile at hearing the name of Helen and 
| of Dido and Semiramis, of Andromache and Sappho Taked y 
|| from the ashes of antiquity. We beg Andromache’s cute 
| for putting her in such bad company, for when Hector sends 
her back from the walls of Illiun to her looms and ta 
work, she seemes fo have understood a wife’s duty was obe. 
dience, despite all modern writers say to the Contrary, for she 
returns with her boy, and his nurse, and leaves the martial, 
| field toher husband. Now we seldom receive an article from 
a young writer, breathing the rose hues of sentinent and gal. 
lant devotion of youth to the fair, but we meet those names, 
and always conclude that the writer did not learn the classic, 
well enough to understand or translate, or he would Dever 
bring up those names for pattern women. Helen had a beam. 
ing eye and damask cheek no doubt, or she would not have 
put it in the head of fop Paris, to elope with her and leave her 
husband. For her, a long immortality of infamy js the 
guerdon of her crime,as long as Homer will be read, Of 
Cleopatra, the beauty whom age could not wither, a scarcely 
less; no, not less, a vastly more infamous record will be handed 
| down to posterity, solong as Ceasar’s name or Anthony’s, the 
| world loser’s exist. Lect not her heroie suicide atone for her 





profligate crimes; for had Augustus Ceasar been a Julius, she 
\ had not died, but lived on in splendid mfamy. She was only 
‘the greater criminal because her mind was as imperial as her 
‘beauty, and enabled her to acquire po ‘er over those who could 
minister toher passions and her ambition. I hadas lief hea 
‘aman quote Catharine, the second Zarina of Russia as a pat- 
‘tern, as Cleopatra. The one has been somewhat mystified by 
the pocts. A barge on the cyndus, and melted pearls, ond 
glorious white armes, and dark beaming eyes, and swan like 


neck, come up before the imagination, and to us the figure of 
the other is that of a big woman in Huzzar boots with a beard. 
Both eminent, both great, and both wicked. Dido, the love 
sick queen, Semiramis the bloody intriguant, and a hundred 
| others that history has recorded as exertieg the influence of 
their beauty and station for the worst purposes, are often 
spoken of as bright luminaries ofantiquity. Why the absurd- 
ity of the thing is too great. Thank heaven we can point to 
‘woman distinguished for virtue, as well as beauty, whose 
power has been exercised in the cause of good morals, but 
really we sicken of hearing such names called up in every arti- 
‘cle written on woman. 








When ever a young writer talks, or raves of woman's 
ius, you are sure to hear of Sappho. Thank heaven there 
t many remains of her left, and allowing for the age and 
me she lived in, we certainly should not blush at reading 
the free translations of what remains of her poetry, and yet I 


a burning cheek. 
To be sure Mr. Pope’s paraphrase of the little brown wo. 


| man’s epistle to her ran away lover, Phaon, is to be allowed for, 


but it is too bad to hear young gentlemen talking gravely to 
| young Misses of Sappho’s immortal genius. 


|| We heard of a lady once who actually designed to take the 


lover’s leap to render her sclf immortal, and had written an 


ode, not to be sure to be hung in the temple of Apollo with 


her lyre, but, to be as near the things as possible, copied into 
her music book and placed on her piano, where it would 
mect the eve of her faithless swain, when her project was dis- 


' covered by her aunt, a very sensible woman, who understood 


‘eymmon sense better than poctry or romance, and who took 
her to a Scotch schoolmaster, and he persuaded her to forego 
her project by convincing her that as she was very beautiful 
and young it would be nonsense to jump into tho Potomac, 
whereas Sappho was an “Ethiopian dark” or more literally 2 
horrid ugly woman, and very naughty to boot, and the young 
lady most sensibly concluded to defer her intended trial for 


s : @ on th the 
immortality until she had blessed some happy man with tue 


In fact she was 


| wasa mother without being a wife. 

But enough of this absurd subject. 
| the grove,” and it 1s only necessary to make he> aware 
| power and to cultivate her heart, her mind, and temper, * - 
| generate the world, but at present, of all things that exist 1 


Women “rule the camp, 
of her 


° e . Inca. 
| this world, women are the least appreciated and worst educa 
! ted.—Zanesville Visiter. 


j = —— 


| TIME. 


Time is lent us to be laid out in God’s service to his hono" 


i and we cannot be too diligent in it, if we consider that time 's 


. . . ° n? 
| precious, short, passing, uncertain, irrevocable when £9 


|, and that for which we must be accountable. 
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all earth! 
of intellect are the 


sports for an hour, and then shatters them to atoms. 
ga quiet melancholy that steals over the heart, when we 
ecur to the decline of once powerful and flourishing king- 
The very names of Greece and Rome awaken a pen. | 
—but it isa pleasure which is rendered thus| 
jations with “darkness and the worm.” 


I 
r 
doms. 
sive pleasure, 
‘se by its assoc 
pens! A 
I 
this, 20 
to look up to the 


-on, not a single cloud obscures its serenity; and to hold, as! 
jzon, not a Site . 


it wer 
” 

gzure depths. 
eee 
workmanship of man! 


cities have departed. The places where they once stood have | 
But the same magnificence of the 

e 2 4 IO PSK: ; - , . ST . 7 av 7 | 
estands above me now that stood above old Rome in| does it necessarily follow that ours must also? Have we not} 
The garniture of the starry world is unaffected | that within our reach which can not only impart seeming | 


become desolate wastes. 


heaven 
all her glory. 


‘THE MONUMENT: 
EVENING REVERIES, 


«They live but in the tale of other times.” 


f desolation seems to strike silently and alone, at 
Vv grandeur. The stupenduous productions of art and | 
; idle p'ay things of time, with which he| 
There | 


Jove to wander forth on a clear, beautiful evening, such as 
d give unrestained indulgence to meditation. I love | 
blue sky, where from the zenith to the hor-|) 


— ° ° | 
e, converse with the shining orbs, that glitter in the 
How heautifully do these contrast with the |! 
The spiendors of the most magnificent 


by time —its brilliancy is undimmed by the ro!l of centuries 


The moon, ° 
yoon 


the vision 


and the stars and the’ whole firmament, break 
the vision with as palpable brilliance as they did upon 
of the pious David, when he exclaimed, “Day 


pnto day uttereth specch, and night sheweth knowledge”—ay, 


with 2 
gether 


Indulzing in these reflections I have often been led to wan- 


and ail the sons of God shouted for joy 


s much beautv as when the “morning stars sang to- 
sili 7 b ) 


der if our own America {» distined to follow in the waken 


these nations of antiquity. 
named with Assyria, Babylon, and Carthage—as a pcople 
The self 


We conteniplate 


once mighty, but whose greatness has departed. 


love of our nature shrinks from the thought. 





our spee 


stantly in active play. 


Ihave wondered 


but no less glorious elevation. 


if we shall be 


Memory is in- 
We recollect that, but a few years 


ago, the untamed son of the forest roamed in savage barbarity 


over this vast extent of country. 


We draw nearer, and behold 


he gradual dawn of civilization. In faney, the songs of the 


pious pilgrims break upon our ears, even as when— 
© Amid the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthems of the free.” 


Following up the picture, we behold the spread of intelligence 


and industry, beneath the yoke of succeeding tyranny and op- 


pression. ‘Tlic despotism of a foreign pewer is beheld,staying the 


onward march to prosperity, and darkening the fairest portion 


of the civilized world, 


aroused, ‘The oppression of England is spurncd- 
dom of the mind is boldly asserted, and then follow the glo- 
rious, but tragic events of the American Revolation—the 
darkest period in the anna 


of our sufferings and wo. 


But the spirit of resistance is at length 


ral . 
The free- 


Again—tle ware-cloud has passed over us, and the star o! 


indepencence like another star of Bethlehem, shines cut upon 


our horizon. ‘The war whoop has died 
among our forests—the thunder of artillery shakes no longer 
the foundations of our hils. 


been planted in our soil. 


We have become 


in its faintest echo 


The olive branch of peace has 
i 


great, and a 


mighty people, We stand ont among the nitions o! the eart’ 


the proudest, and most prominent of them all. 





Although 


comparatively in our infancy, the broad stripes and bright 


stars” of our standard shect have floated in the breezes oi 
ces 2 5 é ve 
all climes; and from the remotest shores of the far off Pacifie, 


andover the turbulent billows of the fouming Atlantic, our 


banner still 


“Singles with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky batdrick of the skies; 
And siripes its pare 


With streakings of 


- guorhing light.°? 


|Roman who would have doubted the perpetuity of Rome’s 
glory? Had one of her sons been asked, at the time of her 
| conquests, if Rome would dwindle to comparative insignifi- 
;cance, methinks, he would have proudly cited the “treble 
|, hundred triumphs;” and pointing to the theatres, amphit-| 
| heatres, and triumphal arches of the imperial city, he would | 
|, have asked, in reply. “Can the iron heel of time trample 
| these to dust, or the arm of decay sap these foundations?” 
| Standing beside the lofty Coliseum, he would have exclaimed 
with the enthusiasm of a Roman citizen, as though eternity 
|| Were graven upon its base, and the perpetuity of Rome gleamed 
| from the summit—“While the Coliseum stands, Rome shall 
stand! When the Coliseum falls, Rome shall fall! When 
Rome falls, the world shall fall!’—Where is she now? 





“The Niobe of Nations! there she stands— 
Childless and crownless ip her voiceless Wo; 
An empty urn, within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago! 
The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now— 
The very sepulchers lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers.” 

* * * * * * * * 7 





But if the greatness of pastnations has waned and expired | 


greatness—but which shall give to us lasting existence? We} 
unquestionably have. ‘T'rue greatness consists not in splendid | 
triumphs,in wealth, nor in luxury. Luxury always leads to cor-| 


ruption, and corruption to decay. Righteousness exalteth a| 
i 


nation! ‘This, and this alone can give permanence to our in- | 


stitutions. We have the Bible—we have the Christian Re. 
ligion. Ifthese exert the influence which they should, —if 
| these he made the governing principles of our lives, and our ac- 
tions, time may crumble our edifices to the dust—but as a 
people, we shall be permanent! And thas, shall speedily be 
ushered in the glorious period, when “une shall not say to 


anether ‘know thou the Lord,’ for all shall know him from | 


ithe least even to the greatest.”"—Methodist Protestant. 
| a on 


A RONDEAU. 
BY Cc. M. Fe D. 


Original, 


Oh! this beautiful world of ours!?? 


Oh! this is a béantiful world of ours— 

With its verdant fields and shady bowers, 
Where bloom so sweet 

Redolent, variegated flowers; 

Where the tall tree in majesty towers, 
Where with swift feet 

\ The herds retreat 

H When the dark cloud with threat’ning lowers, 

Aud the swift rains descend in showers: 
When sunny days greet 
Our earth, from each seat 

Of beauty, this cheering sound pours— 

SOu! this beautiful world of ours!? 


THE MAN AND THE TABLE. 

A poor simple man possessed nothing but a sick wife, six 
small helpless children, a pine table, and a black dress rather 
the worse for wear. [Ze had made every effort of which he 
was capable, to support his fa:nily—but, as his abilities were 
small, and he had no money, his elforts were unsuccessful. 


~ 


fe consequently complained of fortune, which is usually made 
responsible for its success. His wife complained and suffered, 
his children fasted and cried, and he rested his elbows on his 
table and meditated. Thus, day after day, the fumily passed 
their time. 

This man had but onc earthly passion, one wish, one fixed 
idea; and that was to get into office. Atter ten long years of 
solicitation, he had as yet 1eceived no appointment. For al] 


his pains he had acquired nothing but a pretty thorongh 
» & 


knowledge of all the.administration localities. He could have | 


Truly our patriotism is leading us astray. We must check | gone fro the porter’s lodge to the private cabinet of the min. 


thiseathusissm. Ane yet such is the view which, as Amer. 
icans, we Juve to take ofour country and its institutions. She 
has became grcat—shall she fall? 
the one day be powerless 


learning enour ' 
“arning cnouch to preserve her from dee 


Sie is now mighty—shall close his eyes the whole night—he leaped with the energy o! 


Have we mot intelligence and 


ister blindfolded. 
On one oceasion about day-break he had not been able to 


sudden resolution, from his miserable bed. His poor wift 








for her children lighted up her pale conntenance with a 
melancholy. 

Halfan hour later, the Swiss sentinel at the gate of the 
Minister's hotel encountered a man in a black dress, and 
bearing a table upon his shoulders. Supposing him to be a 
mechanic who was bringing a table he had been ordered to 
make, the sentinel permitted him to pass unquestioned. The 
Clerks of one of the bureaux, who were rather new and inex- 
perienced in their offices, likewise observed, without mis- 
trust, a new comer among them. He had taken the precau 
tion to bring his table with him, which he sat down in a corner 
which would discommode no one, drew an inkstand from his 
pocket, appropriating an empty chair and seated himself with 
an Important and busy air. Soon a little bell was heard to. 
wring. The stranger immediately started from his seat and 
| proceeded through the adjoining rooms like one who was suf- 
| ficiently familiar with the premises, opened the door of one 
of the cabiaets, and with alow bow respectfally asked: 

“What is wanting, Herr Director?” 

“T did not wish to speak with you, but with Louis.” 

“I,,uis has gone out, and therefore IT came.” 

“Do you know where the bureaa of the army paymaster 
is?” 

“Perfectly well, Herr Director.” 

“Go and request him to come to me this forenoon.” 

At every sound of the bell he continued to evince the same 
|zeal. Before his comrades had time to move, he was al- 











| ways half way to the room whence the sound came. The 
|| question was indeed often asked among his comrades what 


| sort of a situation the new comer held, buat the latter was so 
| complaisant, obliging and active in the discharge of every duty 
|| that they suffered him to go on without interruption, while 
| they were consequently Icit at leisure. He soon became a 


|| general favorite, and no one of them any longer troubled him- 





| selftolearn his origin or the nature of his employment. 
| But the Director, a great lover of order, at length became 
curious to know who his new employee could be, whose 
name did not appear on the list; and- the poor man was 
obliged to undergo much questioning. 

“Who are you!” “Herr Director, 1 am always at your 
command.” “Whence came you?” “Your honor may 
|may send me where you please, I am every where known.” 
“Who appointed you?” “When your Honor has need of me, 


|| L am always at hand.” 
i And so it'remained impossible to discover the origin of 
| this faithful officer. Thus passed a month, On the last day 
lof the month our hero saw the pay roll passed round, and 
|! heard the clinking of the pay which his comrades received. 
This was one of the saddest moments of his life—he now saw 
himself in in the midst of the fuir stream, he felt himself dy- 
ing of thirst and could not apply a drop of water to his lips 
He however bore up so manfully, and appeared so well satis- 
} fied, that one would have supposed he was at least a chan- 
| cery clerk. 
‘The Director saw with astonishment that the pay roll bore 
‘no additional name. Again, he rung his silver Lell and the 
new officer answered the summons as_ promptly as if he had 
been called by name. Ile was reecived with the questioa in 
anangry tone: “What office do you hold?” “I am myself 
| waiting for a docision of that question, and in the mean time 
have been endeavoring to give some proof of zeal and capaci- 
ty.” “But tell me, instantly, who sent you here?” In speak- 
n these words, the voice of the Direetor became really tervi- 
ble. The poor devil trembled from head to foot; the sight of 
the salary which the others had received, had exhausted his 
| moral, as hunger had his physicial power. He fell upon his 
i knees, and ina tone of anguish cried: “Alas, your honor, if 
you must know who sent me here, it was my sick wife and 
|my six starving children, Now, you know the whole. Tura 


i} me out, if you have the heart to do it.” 





erey prevailed in the heart of the Director; moreover, it 


i was fond to bea very pleasant joke —it furnished an anecdote 
| whieh the minister, could relate to his guests after dinner. 
|The man was retained as a messenger, and a regular salary 
ilallowed hirh. Since that time he is quite another being. 
| His wife and children are provided with food every day, and 


?—Alas!—what | fearing that hunger had disturbed his reason, followed all his || he wears a blue coat with large yellow buttons, like other 


‘aulsper the spirits of the past! Might not Grecee and Rome| movements with anxious eyes. His first step was carefully i public servants. He is perfeetly happy, and never omits to 


have baasted of these? 
the idea that Ath 
—0n whose Jay 
Art, and 


OWN sons 


ens—the beeutiful and magnificent Athens 


Would not the Grecians have spurned | to arrange in the best possible order, his deeaying suit of 


black. He next shaved himself with a degree of eare and at- 


were nurtured the twin-sisters, Science and | tention quite unusual with him. Having finished dressing 
whose ear drank in with rapture the eloquence of her |, he proceeded to walk back and forth in his little chamber, ap- 
is—that Athens, who boasted of her orators, her phil || parently absorbed in the most profound reflection. When 





| remark tod@my one who will hear him: “I am no longer a use 
less loafer, but have a stake in the country as well as otlers. 





REPUTATION. 
Regard your good name as the richest jewel you can pos. 





O0nhers. ler cy. | . ° ‘ P P ‘ > aa 
ophers, her statesmen, and her poets, should one day become || the clock struck nine he seized his pine table, examined it to |] sibly be possessed of—for ercdit is like fire, when once you 


desolate: 


tnd of | 


; and nothing but broken fragments of her temples,| see if it was in good condition, took it upon his shoulders and || have kindled it, you may easily preserve it, but if you once 
ier Parthenon, be left to tell of her former magnifi- | went forth. His wife concluded that he intended to sell it,|) extinguish it, you will find it an arduous task to rekindie it 
“mee and grandeur? Where would have been found the|/and the hope thus inspired of being able to provide a little food |) :gain. 



































































































LINES. 


Original. 




















































But whoseever shall drink of the water that [ shall give him shall never 
thirst; but the water that [ shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
‘springing up imto everlasting life. 

* . * * . * 


* e 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely. — Bible. 


Ye who from pleasure’s cup ne’er tum, 
Though poison thence is quaff ’d, 
Will you incredulous still spurn 
The precious ‘living’ draught! 


Ye who are faint—oppress’d with woes— 
No cooting streamlet near— 

Haste to the fount that kindly flows 
With healing for you here! 


As through the wilderness ye stray, 
A wild and tangled scene— 

A taste of this upon your way, 
Will sweeten Matah’s streain. 


Ye young! for you life soon may wear 
Sorrows as yet ontuld— 

Its scenes are mot all bright and fair, 
Nor ail fts threads of gold. 


‘Oh! deem it not a summer’s day, 
Exempt from wintry breath; 
Its gayest tints must fade away— 

No antidote for death. 


lts streams that flow in shining mock 
An icy breeze may still— 

But here is ‘water’ from the rock 
No coming blast can chill. 


Nor will it fail—nor heat can dry— 
New ‘life’ twill ever bring; 
For infinite is the supply 
Of this eternal spring! aDa. 


— 


LAUGHTER. 
From the Baltimore Book. 
I am not one of those who think with the poet that a loud 


burst; quick, sudden, full, and sonorous.—Not a premeditated 
laugh mind you! Not one of those explosions where you sce 
the risible muscles working and puckering up half an hour 
previous to the expected cachinnatory epullition—No tel- 
egraphic signals for me—No precursors to destroy the effect 
of what is coming; give me a laugh, the sound of which 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


laugh bespeaks a vacant mind.—I love to hear a sturdy out- |from his brow. However others treated him, there all was) 
kindness, confidence, and affection; if others deceived him,|| ofthe sand brought from the bottom upon it. A famous an.» 


‘of the heart which makes amends for suffering, and wins the 


reward comes in the proper time to erenetes aaa 
thus spent. mond of tay 

The music of Harry tools was in fall play on the mors: 
that I left the village for a distant residence, It oven 
rise, And as the coach bore me rapidly past Pr 
quiet residence of the villager, I saw the door was ra 
the breakfast smoking on the table. Mary in her neat 
dress end white apron, blooming in health and loveliness, 
busy amid her household affairs; and a stranger who eg 
_be my fellow passenger to the city observed it, and said Sten 

is a thriving family, my word for it.” And he epee well 
There are certain signs always perceptible about those “a 
are working things right, that cannot be mistaken bY the 
most casual observer. , 

On my return to Alesbury, many years afterwards, | Doki 
ced a beautiful country residence on the banks of g river: 
surrounded by all the elegance of wealth and taste_p:,, 
cultivated fields stretching themselves out on every side a 
far as the eye could reach; flocks and herds were 
in every direction. It was a splendid scene—the sup was 
just setting behind the western hills—and while a Btoup of 
neately deressed children sported on the adjacent schoo} house 
green, the mellow notes of the flute mingled with their no 
|mirth. “There,” said an old friend, lives Harry Hemphj 
that is his farm—those are his cattle—here is his schoo] honse, 
and those are his own, and some orphan children of his 
tion, which he educates at his own expense—having made , 
fortune by his industry and prudence, he spends his large in. 
come in deeds of charity, and he and Mary mutually give 
each other the credit of dving all this. 

My heart expanded then—it expands still when I think of 
them—and I pen their simple history in the hope, that as jt 
is entirely imitable, some who read it will attempt to imi. 
tate it. 


| THRIFT, 


“Now,” said Henry Hemphill to his young wife, when they 
went ‘to housekeeping, “its my business to bring money into 
the house, and yours to see that none goes foolishly out of it.” 
This was the agteement with which they set forward in the 
world. He chose her, first, because he loved her, and in the 
second place, because he knew she was sensible, economical, 
|and industrious—just the reasons which influence a sensible 
/man in his choice now. And he thought it best that each 
\should have a distinct sphere of action. Their interests were 
‘one and indivisible; consequently each has the same motives 
‘to act well the allotted part. His business called for his whole 
|attention; he wished therefore to pursure it undistracted by 
other cares; for himself he looked for happiness only at home; 
there he expected a supply for all his wants, and he was of 
course not disposed to spend any thing abroad, in pursuit of 
what he thought every reasonable man ought to look for in 
the bosom of his own family. Her duties being all domes- 
tic, she was able to compass them the better by turning her 
whole attention to them. Her husband’s business doing hab- 
its, his temperate and correct life, had all the power of 
example, increasing her esteem, and doubling her anxiety to 
to deserve his. 

They married without wanting to get rich: they neither 
distrusted Providence nor each other. With little besides 
health, and a disposition to improve it, they nevertheless had 
that strong confidence of final success, which prudent resolu- 
tions inspire in those who feel that they have perseverance 
enough to adhere to them. Thus they began the world. 

To attach a manto his home it is neccssary that that home 
should have attractions. Harry Hemphill’s had. There he 
sought repose after the toil and weariness of the day, and 
there he found it. When perplexed, and low spirited, he re- 
tired thither, amid the soothing influence of its quiet and 
peaceful shades he forgot the heartlessness of the world, and 
all the wrongs of men. When things went ill with him, he 
found always a solace in the sunshine of affection, that in the || It is the boast of the hardy fisherman and coasters of the 
| domestic circle beamed upon him and dispelled every cloud North that they can tell their whereabouts without any other 
| instrument than lead, and no other observation than a scrutiny 
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NOT TO BE CHEATED 


and hypocrisy, with its shameless face, smiled on him to de- 
lude and injure him, there all was sincerity—that sincerity 





| ecdote in Nantucket, is told of Capt. Bunker, a branch of the 
great amphibious family of Bunkers. Being sick and below, 
he directed that the lead should be brought down to his berth 
for his inspection. The craft belonged to Nantucket, and was 
/in sand ballast.—The mate of the vessel, somewhat of a wag, 





troubled spirit from misanthropy. 
















































strikes upon the tympanum with the sudden effect of thun- 
der from a summer sky—yet would not I have it unroarious || 
or lasting either, but of moderate volume, and departing as | 
suddenly as it came. i 

There is some pleasure in telling a good joke to a hearty | 
laugher—it repays you for treasuring it in your memory— i 
you feel that your sociability is appreciated, and while the | 
recipient shakes all over with mirth, you congratulate your. } 
self that the pleasureable feelings you have excited area wor- | 
thy tribute paid to your powers of humerous recital. | 

No man ever laughed heartily without being stout and) 
whole-souvled.—There is more philosophy in the advice “laugh || 
and grow fat,” than is dreamed of in the day dreams of the |) 





ing it with good humor. 
The lean, ragged, furtive lookmg anatomy never enjoys || 
the luxury of a good laugh; at least, not such an one as makes || 
you throw yourself back in your chair, your thumbs tucked i 
into the arm holes of your waistcoat, your face turned to the 
ceiling, your mouth wide open, and every thew and sinew. 
convulsed with pleasant sensations. His physical powers 
are unequal to so much exertion—a bricf smile is the utmost, 
he can compass—and that ‘like moonlight on a blasted heath,’ 
only exposes by its melancholy brightness, the desolation of 
the surface it irradiates, H 
Never stifle pleasureable feelings. —Every honest laugh a | 
man enjoys drawsa nail from his coffin—“vive la bagatclic,”’ | 
“laugh when you can,’—throw physic to the dogs,” and study 
to be as good humoured as you may—it is the only secret of 
a long life anda green old age. Good humour is better than | 
Swain’s Panacea,—and cheaper to boot. Never be anaoyed | 
at trifles; they are but the flying clouds across the blue sky | 
of a man’s life. They soon pass away, and what, the better 
are you for having been ill-humoured at their presence. 
Sunshine is the laughter of nature, and, mark you! how 
heart-gladdened all things are when basking bencath its beau- | 
ty The lambs frisk, the birds sing—the streams leap in| 
their brightness, and even the spirit of man expands glowing- ! 
ly to its influence. \ 
As sunshine is to the visible world, so is laughter to hve | 
sn nity —irradiating and vivifying—warming and expanding. |! 


many. It implies a capability of neutralizing care by dilut- oe go badly when the cart gets before the horse.” I no 


|/no costly company keeping. no uscless waste of time in cease- | those who have been entrusted with the government of ; 
| less visiting, yet the whole neighborhood praised Mary Hemp.| in allages. Oriental prinees may have been ostentatious in 
‘hill, and loved her; she was kind without dissipation. And| the elegant display of highly finished baths, but they were 


Nothing so directly tends to make a good wife, a goud | ‘ BIR ee 

housekeeper, a good domestic economist, as that kindness on, 2nd in doubt of the Captain's infellibiiny, wet the lead, and 
the part of the hushand which speaks the language of ap-| dipping it in the ballast, carried as down to the berth. Old 
probation, and the careful and well-directed industry which Captain Bunker's eyes dilated with astonishment as he asked 


thrives and gives strong promise that her care and prudence), ae — “oe that you got this sand by sounding? 
i *Yes, sir. 


will have a favorable issue. And Mary Hemphill had this to-| 4 : 7 , : 
ote tind) Chide qiaretine. Pies Nantucket's sunk, and we are right over Tupper's 
Harry devoted himself to business with steady pupose and | Gill? 
untiring zeal; he obtained credit by his plain and honest} The mate went on deck. 
dealing; custom by his faithful punctuality and constant care; 
friends by his obliging deportment and accomodation. He 
gained the reputation of being the best workman in the vil-|| In advancing to the highest degree of civilized refinement, 
lage; none were ever deceived who trussed to his word. He| which we trust the American people are happily obtaining, 
always drove his business a little before hand, for, he said,) there remains one capital defect. The luxurious indulgence 
of the bath in the hurry of business avocation is tvo often 
ticed once a little incident which illustrated his character,—| overlooked. Frequent bathings, we are told by medical men, 
a thrifty old farmer was accosted in the road at the end of) is greatly conducive to health and its salubrious effeets on 
the village by a youngster, who was making a great dash in| the human system will more than compensate him who in. 
business and who wanted to loan a few hundred dollars. The) dulges in it for the expense and losses of time in the opera 
man was perfectly ignorant, where it could be had, and slided| tion, No matter what may he our avocations, if of a seden- 








BATHS. 





‘off from him as soon as he could. He rode directly to Hemp-) tary or stirring character, a bath will fit us for doubling our 


hill’s, and told him he had a few hundred dollars to loan, and/| energies in the pursult alotted to us. The mental qualities 
wished he would take it; the payments should be easy; just) depends so much on the grosser organs, that these last should 
as would suit. Indeed, replied Harty, you have come toa) be kept in tune inorder to insure excellence of thought of 
bad market; I have a little cash to spare mysclf, and have| sharpness of our wits! 
been looking round these two weeks for a good opportunity of! The importance of bathing is generally more fully appreciate 
putting it out. | in countries approaching the cquator, than in higher latitudes. 
While Harry was prospering ia his business, all went like || In billious countries it is of incalculable advantage. ie 
clock work at home; the family expenditures were carefully) grants from a Nothern to a more southern latitude should 
nade; not a farthing was wasted, nor asecrap lost; the furni- not fail to indulge extensively in the tepid bath, taken care 
ture was all neat and useful, rather than ornamental; the table | not to remain emerscd too long so as to weaken or enervate 
plain, frugal, but wholesome, and well spread; little went|| their syetems. 


either to the seamstress or the tailor; noextravagance in dress,|| The importance of bathing has engaged the attention of 
men 








while few people lived more comfortably, none lived more|| aware of the utility of this luxurious indulgence. 
economically. | In the happiest periods ofGrecian and Roman oun 
The results of such management can never disappoint the | the leading men in public affairs sought distinction by te 
expectations to which it Icoks. Even the angry frown of|| construction of public baths. Such benefactions, perhaps g2'¢ 
misfortune is almost put at defiance. A vantage ground is||them more just claims to become illustrious than their mille 
soon gained which the storm seldom reaches. And the full || tary achievements and conquests, 
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70 READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. said by Van Zach that one bucket of water was spilled before || a bow ) 





= ' the pump Was set in motion, and that the fire was extinguish-|{ Pedro looked a liitle puzzled at this decision, and after 
from the Diary of a Student,” by Le roy, and ‘The Future,’ by || ed in three minutes and by three buckets of water. | wisling his hat a moment, bowed and said ‘but sir, a wosd 
’ carlos, will appear in our next'number, The success of the experiment wae due in a great measure |; by your leave;’ then turning to Juan continued—'We!l, Juan 


we e Alice Mortimer to the colurnns of the Monument; and take || to the coolness and intrepidity of Mr. Van Marum, in direct. || didst thou lend it to my oxen, or to my hoses, or to my 
in adding the wane of #0 pretty a writer to the list of our fe- || 14> the operations of ‘the pump and leading his assistants in |} flock?” 


ee original manuscript of an unique poem, compri- whatever direction he thought their services were wanted. ‘I lent it to you, Pedro." 
















we on ae hundred lines, called ‘Taxation of America,’ wntten near- || Mr Van Back has given some very valuable remarks upon || ‘Thov sayest well; if you lent the money to me, then, of 
ty sixty years ago. ‘This manuscript we deem a curiosity, but have || the experiments made by Mr. Van Marum. He says, “The re. {|course, Fam responsible, and 3 must pay; but if thou didst 
y had time to examine ils merits as a poem. sults of the forgoing fact is that in applying the method of||lend it to my oxen, or to my horses, or to my flock it is clear 


they are responsible, and as he fmished the argument he tur- 
ned triumphantly to the Alcalde, looking as if # were unan- 
swerable. 

The worthy magistrate had listened attentively, and after a 
few moments pause, reversed his decision; showing, that with 
him at least, a sense of right and wrong was not innate. He 
drew himself up, and said with much gravity ‘Pedro, thou art 
right, thy property cannot be sold.’ 

‘And then what am I to do?’ asked Juan. 

‘Wait,’ said Pedro, ‘till I get money to pay you.’ 

‘That is all that can be done according to law in the case,” 
saidthe Alcalde, and dismissed the parties. 


‘parnassian Spy’ aeknowledges the receipt of a communication extinguishing fire the circumstances to be observed are these, 
(om ‘A.2— The complaint she urges is a correct one, and her senti that to extinguish the most violent fire, it is only necessary to 
ments are heartily responded. When leisure shall permit a continuance | wet the burning matter, in the place where the flames are 
of his Cantos, lrer letter shall receive attention. || Seen, and for this a very small quantity of water is needed if 








a ae TITTY : ____||the parts be wetted in a proper manner. In operations of this 
T Hl fa M 0 N U M fe N T a kind, particular attention should be paid to throwing the wa- 
as ; ter in such a way that the entire surface of the burning 
part shall be wetted and extinguished, and that in such 
—__—______—_—_—_— |] way that an extinguished part shall never be left between 
BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, ‘JUNE 16, 1838. two others that are in flames; for if attention be not paid 
to this the heat of the flames, hurning here and there will 
ExrincuisHine FIREs.—We have sometimes made reference || quickly charge the water with which the part has been wet- 
to the dresses of firemen and their modes of extinguishing || ted into steam, and the whole will again take fire.” 
fires, and as it is our purpose to render our sheet as useful as SEE 
possible, we again recur to this interesting subject. We || Dratocur.—George what are you studying now? 
know of no theines at the present time upon which the peny || Practical Geometry, and I had one of the finest lessons this 
of the scientific and benevolent could be engaged with greater || morning I ever heard of. 
bopes of success than in devising means to prevent the ex-|| Who from? 
plosion of steam-boat boilers and affecting improvements in || Old Grammer. 
the method of operating at fires. First rate was it? 

Science has in many respects been so simplified, as to be Indeed it was, triangles, circles scgments, and all sorts 
comprehended by the mdst ordinary understanding, and not || of diagrams may be found upon my back now. I really |; 
a few inventions in its different departments have brought || thought the old chap was surveying a ten acre field. 
into common use, suggestions of great utility and advantage. A truce to your f’ractical Geometry. 

With respect to the extinguishment of fires, improvements SEE 

-_ —_— ie eng gene at: Comann guetede te itivens ee - ee - renga ae |think the tendency of their works is quite otherwise. But if 

ls tf ome come eb i of em ar i in the any int oe ered het Geymcbs x er aeyy cies 
educed to practical experiment. The fire proof dresses , 

aiene ina ome “aie of the Soman might be || suddenly from his seat, and exclaims, “there? I have loaned |! take too, for whose consequences they must certainly be held 


: li reater or less degree responsible. 
tried with but little expense and trouble and our present sug- || my carriage to my Cousin.” 1 Re an men ‘scien aan are intelligent as Bulwer, 
gestions perhaps with less. We present no new theories, nor eee ae > 


dowe assume to be better acquainted with the subject in CHANGE oF opinton.—“It is my opinion madame,” said a jand as deeply read in human nature as ee while 
hand than many other persons to whom it may be interesting, swain to his adored, “tbat all ugly men have bad hearts.” ithey describe in such glowing nts t : c et of 0 
but as our reading has thrown before us the experiments of “Why do you think so” eshed the dl — secipieee- congener mes 7 ot d aoe mene 
able and well informed men, and their results, we give them | “Because the nernnciaaneg “i -~ onan eed — iene 7. 8 ane sn peo “ 
to our readers with a hope that they may be found interesting “Are these you deliberate sentiments, sir?” |human nature—are gradually, in spite - their etter judge. 
and wsefal. | “They are, madam, I assure you.” |ment, and - view of the final results, ‘transformed into the 
To a celebrated German astronomer, by the name of Van “Then you must consider our engagement as annulled. {same image?’ But we have oe the full co of these 
Zack, we are indebted for a description of an experiment made You must excuse me for seeking out a better looking hus- jpn Si enn er a — ae 
by Dr. Van Marum while on a Literary journey through Ger. || band.” peaeesiaal ~ aie me toceeceyage ee ken ah i. _ Pe a 
many inthe year 1793: It was the opinion of Dr. Van Ma- | “O, my dear, I neglected to say that handsome men have whee ere a oii “4 pen a if : h Ret se 
tum that a small quantity of water judiciously applied to a ||"° hearts at all.” pas a " ten fans pra She stm bees 
: | “Ah indeed, that alters the case, as well as my opinion!” the general anarchy and carnage, can better tell us what have 


; mee , | 
re rene ey ee an aeralece lags hag “a , been the sad consequences of the novel reading of the present 
greethan a large body applied in a careless manner. His | ro 


experiments are almostineredible. Ina letter tothe distinguised Swirr wit.—It is recorded of swift, that when in a large || We have some facts, however, daily exhibited, which have 
Berthollet, he stated that he had procured two casks wl.ich had || company a lady once threw down a Cremona /iddle with a Fi saene air iia You rg the aren Senge a 
ven used to hold pitch, and were well saturated with that) whisk of her Mantua he cried out: ‘the tes in wilh he anne socicty. You behold instances 
Eee hr ee te oe ae = 6] ye@ misere nimium vicina Cremone.” Ses sn anes : ‘ 4 
higlily inflammable substance, the heads were taken out and Mantua ve misere nimium vi quite too numerous, of matrimonial unhappiness and discord. 
the staves at one end brought together, giving the casks the It does scem to us that parents in general—christian pa- 
appearance of concs, the large diameters were placed upper- rents especially—are most criminally negiigent on this whole 
most, the lower part elevated some distance from the ground cables It ai seem that, in the saieaeii for wealth, they 
sothata free current of air might assist the flaines as much | Judge and a number of Alcaldes. a pis ‘ . : 

y g s ames - oles , i se, even tl mortal minds and _ hearts 
as possible; the insides of the casks were covered with a fresh | From the unsettled state of this part of the country, as ae tlie one a pr vies We call on 
coat of pitch aud they were fired one after the other. The | wel! as all Mexico, the worthy dispensers of justice are not | 0! Wie Calicren Wnon - ' 


: ei a --w treat them—to consider this subject; to take time 
4 yer i i st hei : bench with a brace of pistols and | them--we en : 
“ames were allowed to increase to their greatest height before unfrequently seen upon the eC pi | for it. If they shall, after due reflection, determine to suffer 
any eflort was made to extinguish them. Van Marum then | a sword before them, instead of a mace, as badges of office. | casi indicia camel meng ny Ber agene ei 
with an iron ladle with a very long handle, which would hold | Of their intelligence not much ean be said, but an idea of it | ee ror y 


‘ ' | without discrimination; be it so. We can only warn and pro- 
but two ounces of water, commenced his operations; he pour. |, may he gathered from the following case. ? y 


r \| ' ; . |' test; we cannot control.— Annals of Education. 
ed the water from the ladle in exceeding small quantities, | ‘Two common men, one named Juan and the other Pedro, | ’ aor in i 
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| FICTITIOUS WRITINGS. 

When it was reported some time ago, that the packet Ship 
|Susquehanna was taken by pirates, a friend of correet educa« 
jtion observed to me: “I hope the pirates will be overtaken, 
and captured, and executed; but if they should be hung, I 
hope Bulwer and Marryat will be hung up with them.” 

At first, such a sentiment seemed to border on the vindic- 
jtive, and it was difficult to approve of it but when we came to 
considerit more fully,and hear the individual’s own expla- 
nation of his meaning, the case was somewhat altered. 

“These novel writers,” said he, “by their writings, assist 
in educating the community to the blackest crimes. Far be 
‘it from me to say they do it intentionally; perhaps they 














JUSTICE 1N MEXICO. 
The judiciary of Upper California consists of a District 
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tlong the inside of the cask, by placing the ladle on the edge || had a differeace. Juan lodged a complaint that be had loaned rf EVENING, 
tnd moving it round gradually. ‘T'wo ladles full of water ex. || to Pedroa sum of money, some time before, but could not per- f Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
tinguished the fire. | suade him to pay it, though he was passing rich in flocks, and Had in her sober livery all things clad; 
At Goth aVan Marum’s experiment was patronised by the | horses, and oxen. After a little deliberation, the Alcalde f Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 
Dukewho caused a building to be erected, twenty-four feetlong || declared, that Pedro must and should pay the money even if}: They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Wenty feet wide, and fourteen feet high. Two doors opened on | he forced him sell his cattle. Accordingly, Pedro was sum- |! Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale; 
the Northeast side, and two windows on the Northwest side, so '| moned to the presence of the man of law, when Juan again '| She all night long her amorous descant sung; 
that the windmigut assist the fames. The in-side of the build. || stated the case, and appealed to Pedro for the truth of what | Silence was pleas’d, now glow’d the firmament 
0 Was plastered and afterwards covered with straw mats dip- | hé had said, which was readily acknowledged. With vivid sapphires; Hesperus, that led 
Pedin pitch; the mats were surrounded with cotton wicks soak- i ‘Then,’ said the Alcalde, ‘since you owe this debt, why do ( The starry host, that rode brightest, till the moon, 
edin spirits of terpentine so that the fire might be communica- |, you not pay it.’ Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
ted to every part in an instant. The wind was high and the | ‘Because, Senior,’ replied Pedro, ‘I have no money” } Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerless light, 
fre Taged violently insomuch that the spectators believed it || ‘But? interrupted Juan ‘thou hast a flock, horses, oxen and }; And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 
to be Utterly impossible to subduc it. Van Marum ,placed a|| every thing.’ } — —~= 
rtable pump which contained but four buckets of’ water on ‘Well said, Juan,’ exclaimed the Alcalde, ‘and ye shall sell |! SILENCE, ; 
tte Northeast side, and directed the stream of water to the side || them and pay the debt, or I will teach him what is law, and | Zeno, of all virtues, made his choice of silence; or by it 
‘said he, I hear other men’s imperfections and conceal my 





‘mediately opposite, and by distributing it along the burning || what is justice.’ ; . | 
in three minutes he effectualy put out the fire. It is || ‘Your worship is an honest and wise man,’ said Juan, with own. 



























































THE MONUMENT: 





TO MYRHA. 


Original. 




























*Tis past! the parting scene is o’er, 
The lingering farewell word is spoken, 
The chains that round my heart before 
Were link‘d so close, are broken! 
And we have parted! never more 
Perhaps to see each other’s face— 
Or if again, uot as of yore 
Unfeeling disappointment’s trace. | 
. * * . * | 
Yon moon, that guards the silent even, 
Treading the blue expanse of heaven, 
That smiles whilst sleep her potent wand 
Is stretching over sea and land, 
Fast sealing mortals’ weary eyes 
With magic spells and witchenes, 
Shall watch no more our blushing brows, 
Nor listen to our evening vows. 
The air that oft an early morn 
Upon its wings our words hath borne, 
That oft our glowing cheeks hath fann’d 
And kiss’d with me my Myrha’s hand, 
No more shall snatch my raptur’d kisses | 
Imprinted on thy hips divine, \| 
Nor lightly lift thine auburn tresses | 
| 





And weave them with these locks of mine. 


Alas! the world may change us both, 
May steal our guileless hearts from truth, } 
And what it was our wont to adore 
Teach us to dislike—abhor. 
And thou, the loved one of my heart, } 
May think no more—now I’m away— 
Of him who sorely felt the smart 
Of parting, more than words can say; 
The past may like a pleasant dream 
Become an idle moment’s theme, 
May, for a time, produce a sigh, 
or more, bedew thy laughing eye, 
But others’ smiles will quickly blot 
My recollection from, thy heart, 
My name be slighted and forgot, 
| 


And share of thy fond thoughts no part. 1 
{ 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
And I—alas! what shall I say?— 


Friends may desert me and betray, 
And those [ love return me hate, 


!mined to take a slumber 





And own themselves my open foes; 
Or secretly they may create 


Snares which no one sees nor knows— 
Such things have happened; why may not 
The same await my future lo?— 

My bosom thus may callous grow 

To youthful charms and beauty’s glow, | 
May feel the cold world’s bitter sting, 
And taste of every suffering, 

But, Myrha, U can ne’er forget 

A feaiure, look, nor word of thine, | 

Thy mein majestic and divine, | 
Thine auburn hair and eyes of jet, | 
Nor those brilliant loving flashes, 

That steal from under their long lashes, 
Thy marble forehead, Grecian nose, 

Fine modell’d chin and pouting lips, 

Thy ’witching countenance, which shows 

Loveliness that would eclipse 
Royal Cleopatra’s charms, 

That won the Roman to her arms, 
Or her, who kindled Grecia with alarms. 
And ——! had | an angel's pen 
I could not paint thy virtues then. 
But I can not forget thee, though we ne’er 
Should meet again—thou still wilt linger here. 












































SUDLER. 





THE DEAF MAN. 
From Alexander’s Weekly Messenger. | 
A young Parisian, who went with a numerous party to 
Lyons to enjoy the pleasure of secing the second city of the 


kingdom, thus relates an adventure which he had:— 


pany there. The evening before our departure, I was in the 
court yard about 5 o'clock, when a man entered leading his 
horse by the bridle. 

‘Take care of my horse,’ said he to the servant. 

‘We have not any room for your horse,’ replied the servant 
seek another stable.’ 

‘That is right,” said the man ‘I shalltake care of you to 
morrow. 

‘l told you,’ said the servant, ‘that we hud no room, our 
stable is full. 


care of my beast.’ 


the horse?” 


you will be responsible for him.’ 








I followed the man to the kitchen. The hostess made him || oldest son, (now, if alive, 37 or 38 years old 
the same compliment as her se: vant; he replied he was much | bute muchto the comfort of his old age. 
| obliged to her, and begged her not to fatigue herself by mak- | the extent of his small resources, which he made pio 
_ing him compliments, for he was so deaf he could not hear a |jincrease by application to business. As far as the 
| cannon shot, he immediately took a chair and seated himself! on and stature of the person described in the Knickerbocker 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE; AND THE ARTS. 












) did not cong; 
He was dissolute 1, 
effort to 
Complex. 


near the fire as if he was at home. The hostess.saw there go, it is not impossible he is the very man we speak of w 
f We 


wus no means of getting rid of this man who was deter- | were informed by our father, six years ago, that poor p 
I went into nerhassett, having failed as much 
| the parlor, where I told the company of the hostess’ embarrass. | fortune, returned to Ireland with his family, and we ha 
ment they laug hed at it, and I above all, who had not believed | heard of him, nor them, since. 

that I should be the dupe of the adventure. Supper was | 


in his ehair. 


served and our gentleman came in and seated himself by the | . 
the door: we asked him tothe table and not make himself | There was a touching commentary on woman displayeq 
| a stranger; he apparently thought we wished to put him in the | in the dying hour of the Seminole cheiftain. Thestera gig 


: lan. 
in body and mind, as in 


Ve not 





| 


1 THE WIFE OF OSEOLA, 


most distinguished place, for he replied that he was too po. Warrior who had gonc through life, without having in ap. 
lite to put himselt at the head of the table. Seeing it was pearance done aught to win the imperishable love of womay 


| impossible to make him hear us, it was unnecessary to tax pa- | but passed away from the earth with his head pillowed to , 
| tience; he ate as much as four others, and when the bill was | 'emale bosom, and the eye of affection Watching the de, 


presented to him he took thirty cents from his pocket and | caying affection of his own. Cold as the heart of the savare 


always replied that he was nota man to suffer others to pa 


| threw it on the table. The expense of each one of us was is supposed to be in regard to the social and Domestic feelings 
much more; this they tried to make him understand; but he the death couch of Oseola yields tryumphant evidence of the 


Indian’s submission to the sway of the affections. A Captive 


his debts, and that he was much obliged to as for wishing to 20d to add to the bitterness of imprisonment, treacherously 
defray it; and although he was meanly dressed, his pocket Captured; smarting under the sense of his nation’s many 


|| was full of money, which he doubtless said because they | Wrongs; feclings that with his death, passed away the sole 


gave him back bis money in order thathe might give more. chance for the deliverence of his people from the avaricious 
In the mean time he made a bow and went out, leaving us burs- | power of the white man, it may be well conceived that the 


| ting with laughter. A minue after the servant came in and soul of the chief was filled with emotions, and that he had but 
| told me to go and defend iny bed, of which this man had few feelings to spare in exercise of the love and sympathie of 
| taken possession; we all went up; but he had barricaded the life. But the power of woman mastered the kecn remem. 


door, and we knew that it would be useless to knock it. As | brances of the Indian's will, and the voice of hisfaithful wife, 


he spoke to himself, we listened. 


| as ber arms supported hishead and wiped from his brow the 


‘How miserable is my condition!’ said he, ‘they will try to death damps, fell gratefully and soothingly upon the ebbing 


rob me.’ 
and willingly pardoned the man who appeard to me so much 
cents for the expense of his horse, and having mounted him he 


‘I ask your pardon,’ said he, ‘for having taken your bed. 


| 
| addressed me: 
} 
| 


| One of my friends, who had been refused lodging here, bet | 
| me twenty louisd’ors that I could not get accommodated: this | 
sum is worth the trouble of being deaf. 
| understand by your conversation that you are going to take | 
| the steamboat, I shall mect you there, and shall peg you to 
accept a good breakfast to repair the bad night which you | 


‘passed.’ 
He hastily departed after finishing these words. 


have 


BLANNERHASSETT’S FAMILY. 


| force my door open and I shall not be able to hear them; I 'senses of the captive. In witnessing her entire devotion and 
| have no other resource but to watch all night with candles love, the Indian forgot his wrongs, and the  indomita. 
1} burning so as to beable to use my pistols if they undertake to. ble spirit, so often flushing in the van of the battle and fan. 


|| ning the leaves of the green wood with the hot, breath of war, 
He had not the troub!e; I passed the night near the fire | passed away with a murmer of love to her, the companion of 


; to be piticd.—Hle arose early the next morning, gave -thirty - 


| 


As tothe rest, sir, I |! 





| his freedom, and the willing sharer of his prison. 





COMING WITHIN ONE OF IT. 

“Did you intend to hit me, sir?” said a gentlenan dinning 
at the Lake a few days since, as a sweet potatocs slapped him 
on the side of his head, thrown by a person a little below, 

“Beg your pardon, sir, I did not. I intended to have hit the 
person sitting next you, who is a friend of mine.” 
| “Well, you nade a good shot, considering,” said a_halfin. 
| toxicated wag close by. “You came within one of it, any 
how.” 








THE GRAVES OF THE 
| stand upon the graves of the Poor. Over this simple field 


POOR. 





A paragraph from the Knickerbocker describing a person | unvaried by mark ur monument. 1 cast my eye and feel the 


said to be the son of Blannerhassct, has called for the follow- || power and presense of death more than in the tombs of Kings, 
jor standing beside these huge mausoleums, the pyrimids. 


| ing reminiscence from a correspondent of the Boston Post. 


Seventeen years ago, the celebrated Blannerhassctt had at || Here the grim phantom stalks nuked; not skuling, as in the 


least three sens living with him in the Fauxbcurg, St. Louis 


| Montreal, and it is our impression that he had also a daugh- 
ter: his oldest child, residing somewhere in the United States | ble. 
Charles the oldest son, at time was stadying law with his | the grave of some lowly son of earth and poverty, How 





|cemetries of the rich and prosperous, behind funeral piles, 
ior stealing away from the gaze amid masses of carved mat 
Every step of the tyrant falls clear and distinct upon 


father, who had a little practice in that profession, but was || many of the children of sorrow have tottercd into this want 


James strect. 
and the only person whom his heart stricken, but high- 
minded mother took any pleasure in communing with. 
George, the younger, had not left school.—-Blannerhassctt, 


| respectable private school, kept by an Irish gentleman, in St. | 
He was a remarkably promising young man, |} 


| rarely employed as counscl, except by officers of the garrison. |, ble burial ground, and thrown down the weary burden e 
| Frederick the next in years, was an assistant instructor in a || grief and wretchedness under which they have fainted in the 


sun. 

All accordant must be the trumpct blast that can melt into 
cone harmonious wed of life those motley clements. Whata 
pageant of wretchedness, and rage, and penury would the in- 
| habitants of this single acre form, could they be summoned 


| 


We were lodged at the best inn, and found excellent com- ' though in very reduced circumstances, was treated with great, | from their rest. Moscow’s bell should ring to raise the avw/ul 


respect, particularly by the gentlemen attached to the army, ‘curtain, and bring upon the stage the parti-coloured com- 


many of whom dwelt in the immediate neighborhood of his | pany. 


residence. 


the modern, and occasionally employed by the late William 


visited him. 


He was educated a lawyer, and in addition to a} 
knowledge of the ancient languages, he was well skilled in || 








Te . ‘ ve F thos Jities 
The chief ingredients in the composition of those quate 


| . . } 
‘| that gain esteem and praise, are good nature, truth, good 


il 


Gray, the original proprietor of the Montreal Herald, to trans- i sense and good breeding. 
late intelligence from French and Spanish newspapers, and it | 
‘ was by that connection that we become acquainted with and 
While the 37th foot, the officers of which, were | 
nearly all Irish gentlemen, was stationed in Montreal, Mr. | 
‘Very well said the man, ‘you look like a good boy, take !: Blannerhassett notwithstanding his limited means, had much | 
| social enjoyment in the company of his gallant and worm- i life, 
I believe this man is a fool,’ said the boy, seeing the stran- | hearted countrymen; but when that regiment was succeeded |! rience; 
ger walk to the kitchen; ‘what can you wish me to do with | by the 60th, rifle, composed mainly of Hanoverians, with but what we fancied our truest interest. 
|, avery few English or Irish officers, and those very young 
‘I think he is deaf,’ said I to him, ‘take care of the horse, || this position became measurably solitary. Some years passed 
away without producing any change for the better, and his 








Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave others to talk ot 


you what they plcase. 


, P of 

No man was ever so completely skilled in the conduct 
age and expe 
; 





as not to receive new information from 
. - . ye 0 
inasmuch that we find ourselves really ignorant 





What is the best of all things? Virtue, because without it 
| there is nothing good. 
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